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We ought not, however, to omit here to notice our corres- 
pondent's new etymologies, as he styles them, of Cymru, 
Lloegk, and Alban ; and of the first two we must say, 
that we are not aware, by what philological torture they could 
be twisted to the meaning he would apply to them. But we 
deem it unnecessary to discuss this point, inasmuch as we con- 
ceive, that both the Cymry and Lloegrwys were so called 
before their settlement in this island, and, consequently, that 
they gave their names, in time, to such portions of it as they 
respectively inhabited. That such was the fact with respect to 
the Cymry we have already partially shewn and hope to prove 
more satisfactorily hereafter; and we have the authority of the 
Triads as to the Lloegrwys, whom they describe to have emi- 
grated hither from Gascony, wherefore it is not improbable, 
that they may be identified with the ancient Liguriam*. With 
respect to Alban, we believe the etymology, given by our cor- 
respondent, to be correct ; but he is wrong in stating it to be 
" now for the first time announced." It may be found in Mr. 
Owen's Dictionary, in the Cambrian Register f, and, we believe, 
in other publications connected with Wales. 



CAMBRIANA.— No. IV. 



Our readers are aware, that the design of this article is 
the republication of occasional gleaings, connected with 
the literature, history, or manners of Wales. The following 
are extracted from the notes in a publication of Miscellaneous 
Poems, by Mr. R. Llwyd *, author of the admired poem of 
" Beaumaris Bay," and who is also justly celebrated for the 
researches he has made in the genealogical history of his na- 
tive country. 

WELSH FAIRIES. 

" In Wales, as in other pastoral districts, the fairy tales 
are not yet erased from the traditional tablet ; and age seldom 

* See Cambro-Briton, vol. i. p. 47. 

i Vol. i. p. 24. 

X Published at Chester in 1804. 
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neglects to inform youth, that, if, on retiring to rest, the hearth 
is made clean, the floor swept, and the pails left full of water, 
the Fairies will come at midnight, continue their revels till 
day-break, sing the well-known strain of Toriad y Dydd, or The 
Sawn, leave a piece of money on the hob and disappear. The 
suggestions of intellect and the precautions of prudence are 
easily discernible under this fiction : a safety from fire in the 
neatness of the hearth, a provision for its extinction in reple- 
nished pails, and a motive to perseverance in the promised 
boon."— P. 34. 



THE HIRLAS. 

" These were the mead-horns of ancient hospitality, and 
called the Hirlas. That of Owain Cyveiliog, Prince of Powys, 
has been the subject of a beautiful ode, for the appearance of 
which in English the public are indebted to the pen of an ac- 
complished scholar*. An elegant specimen of the ancient 
Hirlas is still preserved at Lord Penrhyn's seat in Caernar- 
vonshire. 

" Fill with mead the Hirlas high, 

Nor let a soul this day be dry ; 

The hall resounds, the triumph rings, 

And every bard the conflict sings. 

Ednyved's trophied shield displays 

Themes of glory, themes of praise, — 

A lion in the tented field, 

A lamb, when vanquish'd heroes yield. 

Ednyved, bravest of the brave ! 

His name shall live beyond the grave."— P. 59. 



LLANDDONA— DWYNWEN— LLANDDWYN. 

" Llan Ddona (so called from Dona, fourth in descent from 
the celebrated Brochwel, Prince of Powys, who built a cell 
there, upon the sea-shore, in the ninth century,) is a parish 
adjoining Llangoed, on the north-east, in the island of An- 
glesey. The fair damsels of this district have, from time 
immemorial, borne the same addition as those of Lancashire, 
both having, probably, been peculiarly favoured by Dwynwen, 

* There have been more thanone English version of this celebrated poem, 
but we are not aware to which Mr. Llwyd here alludes.— Ed. 



